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Class Pictures. 


** When age hath made me what I am not now, 
And every wrinkle tells me where the plough 
Of time hath furrowed ; when an ice shall flow 
Through every vein, and all my head be snow ; 
When death displays his coldness in my cheek, 
And I myself in my own picture seek ; 

Behold what frailty we in man may see, 

Whose shadow is less giv’n to change than he.” 


Aumost all that makes Yale-life beautiful is instituted by the 
student. It constitutes the poetry of our College life; and, indeed, 
each of these institutions may be assigned to its respective depart- 
mentin poetry. The Pow-wow and the Spoon are, each, a comedy ; 
the Burial of Euclid, a tragedy (?); the Jubilee, a triumphal ode 


*> But it isin Presentation 


with its “‘ unequal verses and strophes.’ 

that the poetic element, which enters slightly into each of the others, 

finds its full and free expression. The oration, the poem, the pic- 

tures, the partings—all pure poetry—form the grand old Epic of 

Yale, whose heroes, as every year it is repeated, are the class that 
VOL. XXIII, 24 
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in that the horse enters largely into the honor of victory ; but they 
are greater by as much as thé city they have subdued—the citadel 
they have seized is greater than Troy—more imposing than the Per- 
gamus. 

Though often the exchange of pictures precedes Presentation, yet 
it is upon this day that their full meaning is first felt, and the interest 
which attaches to them begins to brighten into its true beauty. 
Before, they have been regarded very much as other pictures are, 
merely as a work of art, and we coolly talk of the faults and the 
merits of the artist. But now we do not and we cannot look upon 
them thus. As, in conversation, the form and features of our friends 
are forgotten in the glow of animation, so, now, we see not the pic- 
tures, but, through them, the very self and soul of friendship. 
They do not represent but suggest. Our memories are galleries 
whose walls are hung with many a friendly face, and many a famil- 
iar scene. These engravings are the duplicates of those Daguer- 
reotyped there. In after life, when our College days shall almost 
seem our childhood, we will hold up the two, side by side; then 
each will bring out and beautify the other. In the one, the artist 
may have failed to perceive some slight expression,—this has not 
faded from the heart-plate. In the other, memory may have failed 
to retain some tint on which may turn the whole expression,—the 
sun has caught this and the engraver has copied it. Who, that has 
any thing of that which we call Class-feeling, who, that has formed 
Class friendships, would willingly part with his Classmates and not 
carry with him a full folio of Class pictures. 

Ours will be, as all have been, a broken volume. Many are the 
leaves that have been torn from it, but, like the Sibylline books, our 
estimate of its value increases with the diminution. 

Open the folio. Those features are familiar, and the autograph 
underneath. It is the same that you find some where in some of your 
text-books written by your friend when some evening he passed a half 
hour in your room. On the next foliole is a pen-portrait—a few 
words containing an allusion to some scene in which you took part, 
or to some “sing” under the “Old Elms” in which you joined, or 
to some serenade under some window whence bouquets were show- 
ered by the hands of angels, like “« manna from heaven,” o1 to some- 
thing else equally suggestive. The signature is, perhaps, simply 
‘“* Your Classmate,”’ or, may be, some nick-name by which he was 
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known among his Class in College. Ina Class Book, deliver us 
from prudery, falsely called propriety. Give us that frank free-and- 
easy manner which is of all the truest characteristic of the student’s 
social life. 

The history of Class Books in Yale is short. In Trumbull Gal- 
lery may be seen the embryo idea, in the collection presented by a 
Class now not ten years gone. But the idea has grown, as every 
great idea grows, until it is perfected by the Class who this year 
leave Yalensian life. Its progress can be traced through daguerreo- 
types, photographs, lithographs up to steel engravings. A student 
in one of the professional departments, whose class were content 
with photographs, when he heard that the Class of 1858 were unan- 
imous in the choice of steel-plates, remarked that the next Class 
will not be satisfied short of marble statues. What the “ next Class,” 
that is, our Class, will “ be satisfied”’ with is still in the future. We 
make no prophecies by way of proposals. But it is our impression 
that the bounds of possibility preclude pictures superior, and Class- 
pride ones inferior to those of our predecessors ; we must therefore 
“ follow suit.” In Euclidean language, we cannot, in this respect, 
be greater, and we cannot be less; we must therefore be equal. 

It would lengthen this article beyond its limits to describe the 
Class Book of Fifty-eight—its rich Turkish binding, embossed with 
new designs of the College buildings. On the inside of the open- 
ing cover is a large front view of Yale College, on enameled paper, 
around which the edge of the cover forms a beautiful frame. Within 
—but all within is sacred to the Seniors, exclusively classic, or, if 
we may use the word, classian. We must yield to that feeling 
which pervades nearly all College, too nearly all, the feeling, which 
few are so independent as to despise ; we mean that prejudice which 
almost wholly precludes the forming of friendships between mem- 
bers of different Classes. We meet them daily, know them, but pass 
them without a recognition, although we know that in each of the 
seven Classes that we meet in our four years sojourn here, there 
are many whom, sv soon as we are out of College walls, we will be 
proud to claim as College cotemporaries, and yet prouder, as per- 
sonal acquaintances. Is an “ upper Class” vain because it is one 
year in advance? Are the ancients superior to the moderns? Or 
is a “lower Class” afraid of the stigma, of toadyism? The vanity 
and the fear are equally contemptible. But our subject is not, now, 
Class exclusiveness. Within, in the Class Book of fifty-eight, are 
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six mew pictures of those whose portraits have long hung in the 
world’s gallery of great men. How many of the Class who leave 
us,—how many of ours,—how many of those who are left with us, 
—how many of those who are to come before we leave, will be 
found side by side with theirs in that gallery ? 


“ Thy sons, dear old Yale, sing in loud swelling chorus, 
When we think of the great men who have been here before us.” 


It were worth, to every one, a life-struggle to render his picture 
worthy of such a place, so that when he shall have walked as far up 
the future as life shall let him, he can look back along the lengthen- 
ed walls, and, like 4/neas in the gallery of Dido’s palace, recoGnizE 
HIMSELF. G. W. F. 


College Friendships. 


Wuat isto be thought of them? Are they bright flowers spring- 
ing up on either side of the dull track of ordinary College life, 
lending a beauty to the prospect, and health to the moral atmos- 
phere? Are they white tents pitched by kindred hopes and tastes 
a little aside from the battle ground, where the tired, worn-out stu- 
dent-heart may retire to rest awhile from the toil and bitterness of 
the conflict? Where it may show its secret wounds, tell of its bit- 
ter disappointments, and its anguish in the struggle, sure of finding 
the balm of sympathy. Are they trees which a man should early 
plant in his college course, for the sake of their shelter, when the 
heats of envy and malice come to beat down upon his head, for the 
sake of their golden fruitage of warm love and kind support in 
despondency, of kindling joy and unfeigned congratulation in suc- 
cess? Are they— 

“ Pshaw! Nonsense!” 

I should have previously stated that I was reading the above to a 
person, who though no friend of mine, sometimes favors me with 
his opinion, and to do him justice he comes unpleasantly near the 
truth sometimes, in his criticisms. His name is ——— and to him I 
was indebted for the suddencompliment. I could not have chosen a 
more unfortunate subject than this to read upon to him. He doesn’t 
care any more about College friendships or any other friendships 
than an oyster, except that he hates them. He can’t see any beauty 
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in poetry either, except in some of the despairing malice of Byron 
and Poe. 

But [ was now in for it, and determined to give him the whole 
paper. 

Friendship, I continued, here in College differs in kind and de- 
gree. Its character depends much on the nature, purposes and 
temperament of the individuals concerned. There are friendships 
of policy, friendships of politeness, friendships of heart, apples of 
wax, apples of sugar, real apples. 

Just at this moment chancing to look out at my window, whom 
should I see but Wirepuller and Easytotoady, the very persons 
whom I had been thinking about only a minute before. A warm 
attachment had recently sprung up between these two, and what 
was singular about it was this: they were men of entirely different 
natures, habits and aims. They had as little in common as two 
students could have, and yet their conversations must have been of 
absorbing interest, to judge trom the expression of their countenan- 
ces. The first time that I noticed any attraction between them, was 
at the beginning of the third term in Junior year, though 1 have 
since been told, that at times they had been very intimate in Fresh- 
man and Sophomore years. I happened to be present when they 
first met after the vacation. Wirepuller’s face was fairly radiant 
with delight. He seized his friend by the hand with such an air of 
perfect ecstacy, and poured forth inquiries with regard to his health, 
his mode of life during vacation, the exact period of his return, 
with such volubility that I was speedily convinced that I had enter- 
tained widely mistaken views as to the relation existing between 
them. As for Easytotoady, he seemed somewhat taken aback at 
first, but as soon as he had fairly got his head above water, so to 
speak, in the sea of affection, where he found himself so suddenly 
floating, the delighted confiding expression, which gradually over- 
spread his features, his pleased though somewhat uncertain smile, 
confirmed me in the belief, that there must have been an intimacy 
between them, whichI had not hitherto observed. After that I soon 
saw that they were indeed friends. Their walks were frequent, 
and every motion of Wirepuller’s in the presence of Easytotoady 
was expressive of the deepest solicitude for that gentleman’s wel- 
fare. lt was whispered that Wirepuller had some petty office in 
view this term, but it was a very malicious person that said that. 

However, I was rather glad that had not observed them, 





considering what I was going to read the next minute. 
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There is a beauty in a College friendship, which we find in no 
other. Student-hearts are ever warm, generous, susceptible. They 
have not yet become gnarled and knotted, hardened and seared by 
disappointment and treacheries. They are gems, every moment 
disclosing new beauties beneath the workman’s hand, gems which 
have not yet been bruised by rough usage, nor become sullied and 
tarnished through long neglect. Hence their union has this advan- 
tage over other gems, that its beauty and brightness are ever increas- 
ing. Besides all this, the mind of the student is eminently prepar- 
ed to appreciate and desire such a union. 

At this juncture of affairs, a low, distinct, prolonged, circumflex- 
ed whistle from ———— wound its way into my ear, like a patent 
cork-screw recently sharpened. I don’t see what he meant by it. 
However, I did not wish to leave off reading to inquire. It would 
have destroyed the effect. 

True, they differ in kind and degree, as we have said before. 
Take, for example, Easyman’s case. He has apparently, not an 
enemy in College. Everybody throws up his cap and cries out 
what a jolly fellow Easyman is, the happiest man in the class. One 
(he prides himself on his ability to see where men’s particular pow- 
er lies) says Easyman has the knack of making friends. Some per- 
sons have. Nothing like tact, I assure you, nothing. 

This did not suit at all. He had never been accused of any such 
knack himself, and he did not like to hear any body else slandered 
in that way. 

Humbug, said he, you don’t understand that man at all; I’ll tell 
you what it is. I’ve seen such men before. He’s a regular pop- 
ularity-hunter—forever trying to curry favor—sneaking a little this 
way and a little that, never relying upon himself, but dodging every 
way to keep on the right side of everybody————.._ I waited _ until 
he paused, and then went on reading.— 

Yet of all those who laud him there is not one to whom he can 
go and show his heart ; not one of them all whose hand he can take, 
and know that it is a hand which would strike with a will for his 
sake, or open freely for his relief when the pinch came. (Poor 
Easyman ! ——— was too hard upon him.) He has not a friend 
in his class. True he has many very kind, very obliging acquaint- 
ances, but away down at the bottom of poor Easyman’s heart, far 
below all his smiles, all his jokes, below all his apparent life, there 
is a dark corner, where he, not his substitute, whom men see, but 
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where he, whom they never see, retires ; and the thoughts which he 
then thinks sometimes lay hold on despair. If he had a friend, one 
straight-forward, honest friend, into whose eyes he could look and 
see the warm wishes pictured there, which only can be seen there, 
that dark corner would soon be light enough ; the shadow which 
used to be reflected therefrom across his brow, would not come so 
often, if at all. Poor Easyman, I would not give one real friend 
for all his popularity and appareut happiness. 

I had much more to read, but I must admit that ——— did leave 
my room rather abruptly. I think he must have been taken with a 
sudden pain in the head. Mingled with the report of the closing 
door, were certain comments, expletives, criticisms, hints, etc., 
which, I am sure, the judicious reader would wish to have omitted, 
and all others will readily supply them from ———— the context. 
However, I put away the paper, and sat looking steadfastly at two 
old elms before my window. I had seen them hundreds of times 
before, but now for the first time I wondered if they were friends. 
I always loved the old fancy, that trees could 





‘*plagiarise a heart, 
And answer with a voice.” 

As I looked at them standing there in the starlight, clothed in the 
rich green robes which God had given them, their leafy heads so 
close together, their old arms intertwined in a life-long compan- 
ionship, I saw and knew that they were friends. There they stood 
talking and whispering, and I thought the low hum of their voices 
might be full of meaning, though I could not interpret it. They 
might have been talking of what they had seen and heard in other 
years, for how many nights in the times past, must man have stood 
beneath and talked of purposes and hopes for time and for eternity. 
How many schemes must have been unfolded in their hearing, how 
many pledges and warm assurances of support in undertakings good 
and evil, must have met their ears. Yet neither purpose, nor hope, 
nor scheme, nor pledge did they ever reveal. What better models 
could be asked, thought I, of College friends than these old trees. 
They first become acquainted on College ground when their beauty 
and grandeur is only beginning to appear, but with time they have 
grown closer and closer together until their very beings have inter- 
woven. True, when storms come shaking them so rudely, they 
talk roughly to each other, it is to be feared. Often one stands in 
the other’s sunshine, and a shadow for a moment comes between 
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them, casting a chill on their old hearts. Often one of them is gift- 
ed by nature with nobler honors than the other, but they never think 
of parting. They have known each other too long. Each has 
sheltered the other from too many rough blasts to part now. Each 
knows that the other does not willingly deprive him of a single ray 
of light, and that it is not the fault of either, that shadows will fall 
now and then. If one is unfortunate and nature refused him the 
proud wreaths and decorations of the other, there is no haughtiness 
orenvy. Look for yourself, reader. Their old arms are still en- 
twined, and the stronger leaning fondly toward the other, shares his 
honors with him as far as he is able, and the stricken one asks no 
better shelter. Springing from different sources, they have grown 
together, and years but increase and strengthen the bonds which 
unite them. The true, old College friends, and the old College 
trees, stand in their native dignity, firm, upright, independent. God 
bless them, both. A. H. W. 


Che Iudges’ Cube. 
I, 


Either when the shoreless waters, 
Whelmed the fallen world, 
Billow-drifted,— 
Or, uplifted 
From the Moon’s volcanic mountains, 
And far Earthward hurled,— 
On a Rock, that, like a fortress, 
Holds in watch the changeful wave, 
Stands a broken, moss-grown bowlder, 
And its fragments form a cave. 
Rolled the centuries like rivers, 
Toward the surgeless past; 
History’s pages 
Wrote the ages, 
And the acts of ancient nations, 
Numberless and vast; 

But the cave-crowned, rock-bound bulwark, 
And the Nature-sculptured arch, 
Knew nor heard of 
Hint nor word of 

All the Old World’s generations, 
And their grand triumphal march. 
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II. 
Though the Sea, in sounding surges, 
Breaking on the beach, 
With diurnal 
And eternal 
Ebb and flow, lifts up forever 
Its Stentorian speech, 
While the mountain-fringing forests 
Echo back an interlude, 
Yet that vast voice was but silence, 
Uttered in the solitude. 
Though the Indian, learned in legends, 
Wandering to this shore, 
Bringing mystic 
Cabalistic 
Characters of Jewish wisdom 
Of the days of yore, 
Read the time-recording volume 
Of alternate tidal waves, 
Yet his nations’ 
Generations, 
Filing in each others footsteps, 
Passed in darkness to their graves. 


III. 
Almost fifteen full centennials, 
Since the age of Christ, 
With the glory 
Of His story 
Earth illuming, left the fallen 
Reémparadised, 
Held their festivals of triumph 
Ere the sourceless sea was spanned ,— 
More than sixteen, ere New England 
Welcomed here the wave-worn band. 
Thrice six years the grateful Pilgrims 
Uttered freedom’s prayer, 
King-defiant, 
God-reliant, 
Ere these vallies felt their life-tide, 
Widening everywhere. 
Plymouth Rock! O golden fountain, 
Whence the streams of freedom rolled, 
Streams uuceasing 
And increasing 
All the wilderness o’erwatering, 
Like the rod-struck rock of old! 
25 
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IV. 
Where the twin Herculean columns, 
Lift as bold a brow 
As Gibraltar’s, 
Soon their altars 
Bore to God the burning incense 
Of the Christian’s vow. 
On the plain between the pillars, 
Where they built the altar-fires, 
Rose the city of the Churches, 
With the heavenward-pointing spires. 
There the exiles from old Albion, 
That each season brings, 
Pass, ecstatic, 
Years sabbatic 
In the peace and ‘neath the power 
Of the King of kings. 
And the Judges, when the Stuarts 
Reigned again o’er England’s realms, 
Found, though haunted, 
Despot-daunted, 
Refuge from the blood-avenger, 
In the City of the Elms, 
¥. 
And to them seemed that asylum, 
Guarded by the Sound, 
Paradisal, 
Till surprisal 
To acheerless rock enchained them, 
Like Prometheus bound. 
There a vulture,—’twas not Conscience— 
But a cruel constant dread, 
Gnawed their vitals, till the cavern, 
Crypt-like, held the living dead.— 
Where the sunrise casts the shadow 
Of the church they chose, 
In New Haven, 
Name-engraven, 
Fame-commemorating columns 
Mark their last repose. 
But when, by the Future’s marches, 
Trampled, sacriledged and shent, 
These shall moulder, 
Then the bowlder 
Still shall bear the name of Judges— 
An enduring monument, 
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VI. 
Rock coéval with the ages! 
On thy wrinkled cliffs, 
Time’s own column 
Grand and solemn, 
All Antiquity is written, 
Carved in hieroglyphs. 
But thou hast a grander record, 
Though these told Creation’s morn; 
For thou tellest, in our language, 
Of religious freedom born. 
And far in the farthest future 
Shall thy name suggest 
That endeavor 
When, for ever, 
Church-and-State was crushed and crumbled, 
And its reign suppressed, 
Liberty shall read her watchword,— 
And with terror overawed, 
Shall Oppression 
Make confession, 
That ‘“ Resistance to a Tyrant 
Is obedience to God.” G. W. F. 





Our Political Arena. 


To speak of College Politics to one uninitiated in “ the mysteries 
and miseries” of our political arena, would no doubt excite his sur- 
prise not a little and his risibilities a good deal more. Without laying 
himself open to the charge of impertinence, he might inquire what 
business the excitement and tumult of political life have to destroy 
that secluded quiet which ought to characterize our quadrennial : 
what right have they to interfere with dignified neutrality to such 
sublunary vexations, which is necessary no less for our profit than 
for our comfort? We cordially endorse the justice and propriety 
of the rebuke. 
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They have no business here : they are aliens in the Commonwealth 
of Yale, and have no right to be naturalized. But in spite of their 
illegitimate connexion with our aims and pursuits, their dominion is 
already confirmed, and they have become a fixture among us. The 
third term of the College year is no sooner open, than the question 
begins to be agitated, schemes are discussed, adopted, and matured. 
Candidates chosen, as often for their availibility as for their merit, 
are announced, and we have, as a natural consequence, a contest 
more or less violent, and diversified by many a coup d’ état which 
would really astonish diplomats of more experience and less honesty. 

Now what is the natural effect of these “ internal discussions ?” 
Why we have the whole feeling of College more or less excited, 
and in a measure, diverted from its legitimate channel: the orbit of 
College duty is troubled with irregularities which the “ inexhaust- 
ible resources of the Calculus” could not adequately compute. 
Some few, however, preserve a reputable indifference : others influ- 
enced only by personal and old society considerations, are moderate 
in the expression of their preferences: but many allowing their 
zeal to run away with their judgmeut, go in with furious and mis- 
guided earnestness. 

Now, aside from the want of dignity which such proceedings have, 
there is much which is positively ridiculous and unprofitable. Friend 
is arrayed against friend. The artificial “ caloric” of the election- 
eering contest nourishes mere society prejudice into positive personal 
dislike. Things are said and done, which injure, or at least impair 
friendships which one two or three years may have been strengthen- 
ing and maturing. With not a few, defamations and crafty misrepre- 
sentations form the staple of their electioneering capital. Much that 
is not over honest in design and mischievous in event, is justified or 
at least palliated by the exigencies of partizan pulicy. Many things 
pass for models of shrewd diplomacy, which are really only exhibi- 
tions of unmitigated meanness, meanness remarkable only for the 
vicious ingenuity displayed in its conception. The small personal 
squabbles with which our contests are frequently varied, may be 
piquant and interesting “ productions of art,” yet we seriously doubt 
their profitableness and propriety. Gobbling, too, a synomymn for 
scientific deception, is practiced with a coolness that is truly refresh- 
ing. There are however, honorable exceptions to this mode of 
conducting our political campaigns, and we only regret that they 
are not more numerous. There are men who will win honorably 
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or not all, men who deal in politics as they deal in everything else, 
fairly and squarely ; who never countenance and much less perpe- 
trate an unfair trick. Were our politics managed by such men, they 
would be far less objectionable and freer from those elements which 
are fast bringing them into just disrepute. Such men are never 
bound by the traditional inviolability of coalitions, and go in with 
hearty aud honorable interest for the “‘ best men.” 

Finally the candidates who are so fortunate, or rather so unfortu- 
nate as to be nominated, may gain wholesome lessons of experience 
from the present mode of conducting our campaigns. It shows him 
who are his friends from policy, and who from principle, who sup- 
port him for his merit, and who for his “ availability.” He may, in 
a measure, discover the general estimation in which he is held in 
College, and may learn the influence which his personal peculiarities 
and habits have upon those with whom he comes in contact. We 
are certain that it would be profitable, yet doubt whether it would 
be pleasant, for candidates in our political contests, to carefully con- 
sider the various stories which originate in the desire to defeat them, 
and which are circulated “ with a diligence according to ability. ” 

We shall heartily rejoice when earnest and thorough reform shall 
have been effected in our College Politics. They are already dis- 
tasteful to the majority in College. Nineteen out of twenty men 
will condemn them as a nuisance, yet nineteen, in spite of this feel- 
ing, out of twenty, will engage in them more or less. All concede 
that our conduct of the campaigns is quite too personal and heated, 
that it wants dignity, and often fairness, and we trust that this feel- 
ing will work a reform, or what is better, banish them altogether. 
For every observing man must feel that the system, as now con- 
ducted, is one which is neither calculated to give satisfaction to those 
engaged in it, nor any respectability tu those who favor it by a silent 
acquiescence in its progress and establishment. 

Ss. D. F. 
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TOWNSEND PRIZE ESSAY. 


Che Keaben of the Gospel in the Poetry of Christian 
Hations. 


BY MARTIN SMYSER EICHELBERGER, YORK, PA. 


Poetry is the expression of the various feelings, sympathies, and 
passions, which constitute the inner life of man. In proportion as 
this inner life, this microcsom, is enlarged, deepened, and purified, 
so poetry will receive corresponding changes. 

The ancients were not destitute of the inner life; but the influen- 
ces which were exerted upon it were not of the same intensity as 
those of our own day. Thesupernatural world was an unknown one 
to them, and they were deprived of all the material for reflection 
and feeling, and all the inspiration to action which its discovery has 
given to us. The Phenomena of the extefnal world inspired the 
ancient poet: the deep mysteries of his Religion possess and animate 
the mind of the Christian poet. The external symptoms of strong 
emotion, of intense suffering, furnished themes for the heathen: the 
profound truths of his own soul have been revealed to the Christian. 

Hence the poetry of Christian nations in the amount, the depth, 
and the richness of its material, and the preciousness of its results, 
incomparably surpasses its predecessor. And the agent which has. 
been working in this department of literature—as it has been work- 
ing in all departments, and in all human concerns—is the Christian 
Religion. It has revolutionized poetry ; it has taken away its for- 
malism and deadness, and given to it warmth, life, and a heart to 
move all human hearts. 

The truths of Religion which have penetrated the soul of poetry 
are not of any great number; but in the arena they have opened, 
and the impulse they have given to it, their influence is immeasur- 
able. Like the rod which smote the rock in Horeb, they touched 
the soul of man, and the streams of living waters started, which 
will satisfy the nations while this earth shall last. The great 
deep fountains beneath had been lying quiet for ages, until at length 
God’s own minister awoke them, and they commenced to flow. The 
study of human life, that obscure aud tangled plot, without the light 
of a divine revelation, might throw into ancient thought a shade of 
bitter doubt, or of mournful unrest ; but it could never exalt and 
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spiritualize its operations, nor open to it those awful depths, and 
those high and glorious hopes, which we receive with trembling 
joy. Nature, that ambiguous oracle, speaking truly only to the 
knowing heart, and who, at the best, but 


—‘‘half reveals 
And half conceals the soul within,” 


with all her coquetry, could win nothing more than those lighter 
emotions which are but transient surface thoughts. 

But when the sunlight of revelation beams upon us, exposing 
Nature, beautiful as she is, as the mere “ shadow of things to come,” 
and unfolding God’s glorious plan in the universe, and all the won- 
ders of his wisdom, love, and noliness,—a new and illimitable sphere 
is thrown open to human knowledge and reflection. 

The very value of the gift, however, has imposed an additional 
burden on the recipients. For with the increased richness of thought 
the difficulty of expression increases. And this will ever constitute 
a difference between Modern and Ancient poetry. A close corres- 
pondence between the form and the substance was desirable, ard 
could be obtained by the ancients; for their truths, their ideas, 
coming originally from without, and never entirely losing their sen- 
suous, earthly nature, could be embodied in words with almost the 
same ease as the external objects from which they sprang. But the 
moderns have received “the unspeakable gift,’ and how can they 
do more than clothe in outline the truths which it reveals—the sub- 
tile thoughts of the brain, the secret workings of the heart, and the 
heaven-high aspirations of the soul ! 

The mind is baffled when it attempts to draw sharp lines of dis- 
tinction between the agencies of the different truths of the Bible ; 
for they are so connected with each other, working for, and with, 
and in each other, that their offices and results seem not distinct, but 
one and the same. But a comparison of Ancient with Modern 
poetry reveals not only the entire transformation which the art has 
undergone, but peculiarities also, which seem but the forms which 
gospel truths, penetrating the heart of poetry, have taken upon 


themselves. These are the leaven which leaveneth the Poetry of 
Christian Nations. 

Five truths appear in this manner in Christian poetry—The Im- 
mortality of the Soul, The Moral Government of the Universe, The 
Law of Love, The Character of Jesus, The Spiritual Element. 
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The Immortality of the Soul manifests its: presence in a spirit of 
cheerfulnes, and dignity—in profundity, and in energy. 

The modern reader is touched by the manner in which the ancients 
met the problem of the future life. It stood before them like their 
own Sphynx, fastening its sad, earnest eyes upon them, yet pre- 
senting no clue, no fact, by which the painful mystery might be 
solved. They hoped, they argued, they feared, they despaired ; 
but there it still stood, quiet, passionless, and immovable ; and they 
must still go on, groping blindly in the dark. The first emotion, 
therefore, which arose when this dread uncertainty and gloom were 
removed, was a feeling of relief, of cheerfulness. It is the universal 
feeling in poetry—the rejoicing of the Spirit freed from the thral- 
dom of sense. Life may now be the saddest, stormiest struggle 
with adversity and sorrow, but, there, high above all, is that promise 
of an eternal life, dissulving into thinest, fleeting vapors, the cares 
that enshroud the present. Even in Dante, on whose mind the idea 
of the life-long struggle between good and evil had taken such a 
sharp, agonizing hold, there shines through all the gloom the proud, 
exulting consciousness of that final state, ‘‘ where the wicked cease 
from troubling, and the weary are at rest.” 

How the narrow things of earth shrink into nothingness before 
this feeling. The soul is lifted high above them all. They shall all 
pass away; the earth itself shall pass away; and man, with his ten 
thousand cares and anxieties, shall be swept from the face of it; but 
the Soul, like God’s own truth, shall abide for ever and ever. Mys- 
terious thoughts are born. The “ deep things” of life unfold them- 
selves, and life itself seems a higher, holier, awfuller thing. Hence 
profundity. The soul stands at the threshold of the supernatural 
world. Trains of thought arise, which never appeared before, and 
from which it shrinks at first. 

But they are thoughts 


—‘ that wake 
To perish never ; 
Which neither listlessness, nor mad endeavor, 
Nor all that is at enmity with joy 
Can utterly abolish or destroy !” 
They 


“ Force their way without the will,” 
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and demand an audience. They give the mind no rest, uutil under 
the impulse of their resistless activity, it starts out on its new career 
with the energy they have communicated to it, and with powers 
rapidly developing under the influence of the work. 

The next great truth in Christian Poetry is the Moral Government 
of the Universe, appearing in the idea of the discipline of this life, 
and of a righteous Gud. Milton speaks of the Ancient Tragedians 
as teachers 

“Of fate, and chance, and change in human life, 
High actions and high passions best describing,” 

and in these two lines gives the result of ancient thought on the sub- 
ject of human life. All the reflection of the ancient poets on the 
strange contrarities in human fortunes, on the prosperity and adver- 
sity of virtue and vice, revealed to them no higher law than “ fate, 
and chance, and change.” Many of them, therefore, made no 
attempt to reconcile the apparent contradictions in human exist- 
ence, but contented themselves with simply portraying, in vivid 
colors, strong passions and emotions. In Aeschylus may be noticed 
an attempt to solve “the riddle of the painful earth,” and to deduce 
order and system from the confused clements around him, but his 
attempt did little more than cast a shade of deeper gloom over his 
writings, leaving the great problem still unsolved. 

The true answer is in the revelation of the Moral Government of 
the Universe. In the light of this truth the inconsistencies of life 
are reduced to order and system, in their subserviency to God’s high 
and holy plans. The sufferings of life are no longer the unaccount- 
able decrees of a blind and hateful destiny, nor the capricious acts 
of changeful fortune, but they are for a high moral purpose, for a 
discipline for all eternity. The gentle spirit of Desdemona breathes 
its last, unavenged on this earth of its grievous wrongs, while the 
“damn’d Iago’s” successful intrigue ruins all its victims; but the 
very sufferings of Desdemona work out for her a recompense greater 
than earth can give, and the temporary success of Iago is the surest 
guarantee of the fearful reckoning yet to come. But the explana- 
tion of life’s fortunes is not the highest work of this truth. Insepar- 
able from it is the revelation of the righteous God who is the moral 
Governor of the Universe, who is not the subject of like passions 
with ourselves, but is himself the representative of highest benevo- 
lence, justice and wisdom. It is this truth which has given clear- 
ness and distinctness to the imperfect teachings of nature. It marks 
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out the broad line dividing sin from holiness, and discloses the 
eternal antagonism between them. It gives us an infallible standard 
of right, by which all men are judged, and toward which all virtues 
tend. Of this the ancients were destitute. 

They could not obtain it from their religion, for their Gods were 
the personifications not only of human virtues, but of the foulest hu- 
man vices. They could not obtain it from within, for evil had drawn 
its fatal folds around every idea of good in their souls. 

Hence ancient poetry has no complete characters. The moral 
ignorance of the poet forced painful weakness or open vice into in- 
congruous association with the noblest virtue. And the same ig- 
norance prevented them from drawing the high moral lessons from 
the working of the human passions which it has become the mission 
of modern poetry to teach. In the light of this revelation the poet 
holds up for our admiration the lovely character of a Desdemona or 
Cordelia and teaches us to emulate their virtues, to shun the fatal 
weakness of a Macbeth, and detest the utter depravity of an Iago. 
He shows the lofty virtues on which the characters of the former are 
grounded, and lays bare to our gaze the moral deficiencies which 
led to Macbeth’s easy fall. 

A remarkable characteristic of Pagan Poetry is the utter absence 
of any acknowledgment of humanity. There is no love to man as 
man. The characters of the ancient drama are unnatural from their 
cold selfishness, Their perfection is the dead perfection of a statue 
rather than the warmth of a living man. The Christian religion is 
a religion of love. Love to God and love to man are the letter and 
spirit of its teachings. Love to God is the highest form of worship ; 
for “ perfect love casteth out fear.” Love to man is the natural re- 
sult, and it is another form of worship 

‘He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 


For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.” 


In the “ new commandment” was first asserted the dignity of man, 
and the brotherhood of the race ; and this has made Christian Poetry 
a thing for all men, a common inheritance. 

The poetry of humanity! Itis dearer to every human heart than 
the grandest epics of ancient days. Burns was the first to give full 
expression to its spirit. In the extremest poverty he found the 
worth and nobleness which are dear to all. 
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Much common place has been written about humanity; about the 
dignity of man. But the real worth of the spirit of humanity is far 
above all commonplace. It is the spirit of thisage. In life it is the 
elevating and purifying of man, in poetry the expression of the most 
ennobling feelings of the heart— 


“Thoughts that make 
The life of souls—the truths for whose sweet sake 
We to ourselves, and to our God, are dear.” 


From the topic of love we naturally come to Him whose life was 
love—who so loved us that He gave himself to die for us. The 
Lord Jesus has given to the world in His life and death an example 
of the truest heroism and the divinity of suffering. How poor and 
mean is the story of Prometheus, the Pagan benefactor! Pity at 
his sufferings is lost in disgust at his noisy boastings, his half con- 
cealed shrinkings, his impatience, his pride and stubbornness. But 
He “ who hath borne our griefs and carried our sorrows ’”’ was “ op- 
pressed and afflicted, yet opened not his mouth.”’ “ He was brought 
as a lamb to the slaughter and as a sheep befure her shearers is 
dumb, so he opened not his mouth” The noblest silence ever re- 
corded! Earth’s benefactors have ever been a “noble army of 
martyrs ”’—but the world never knew their nobleness ’till the “ Lord 
of all”” wore His crown of thorns! 





“The martyr’s fire crown on the brow 
Doth into glory burn ; 
And tears that from love’s torn heart flow 
To pearls of spirit turn— 
Though trouble-tried, and torture-torn 
The Kingliest Kings are crowned with thorn.” 


Poetry, seeking for the truest nobleness, has found in the sublime 
sufferings of our Lord, the ideal of a perfect hero. Suffering, dread- 
ed by the ancients as the pitiless scourge of offended deity has be- 
come to the Christian the discipline of a father who “ chasteneth 
whom he loveth’’—and poetry has learned, that 


“The path of sorrow and that path alone 
Leads to the land where sorrow is unknown.” 


The last great truth of the Christian religion which we shall con- 
sider is its spirituality. The religion of Paganism was external and 
formal—a thing of ceremony and show ; but “the body without the 
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spirit is dead.”” The absolute need of spiritual worship is set forth 
in every part of the New Testament—“ God is a spirit and they 
that worship him must worship him in spirit and in truth.” The 
spiritual element has opened to man a new life,—the life within,— 
the world of the soul; and it has given to poetry a new and wider 
creation than the old one of sense. Even nature herself has assumed 
a new aspect under the teachings of the spiritual. She is best un- 
derstood in its light. We no longer look upon her as the dark and 
unintelligible mistress of us all; but she appears to us the symbol of 
things to come,—as the voice of God speaking to us even here of 
beauties and glories in the hereafter, which ‘eye hath not seen.” 

Ancient poetry was objective. It gives us pictures of nature—of 
external life, but it goes no further than the outside, and the deepest 
and truest is not yet reached. “ The spirit searcheth all things; yea, 
even the deep things of God.” The spirit working in poetry has 
disclosed and enlarged the world of human sympathies, thoughts 
and passions, giving us not merely the representations of men under 
the influence of intense emotion or suffering, but conducting us into 
their very hearts. Hence modern is more natural than ancient 
poetry, for it is nature herself. Nature is the deepest part of man. 
Shakspeare searched the depths of his own soul and gives the 
‘rarest essence of all human thought.” He lays open to our view 
not only passions and emotions, but individual characteristics and 
propensities. In a word, He dissects the soul and submits human 
feeling to our inspection. Shakspeare’s lesson was learned from 
the Gospel. 

From it he learned his habits of reflection upon the working of 
human passion, of study of character, and of self-communion, which 
made him 

—“‘ of Nature’s inner shrine the priest, 
Where most she works when we perceive her least.” 


Shakspeare gave its subjective character to poetry. Since his 
time, men have studied more their own souls, and have turned their 
eyes inwards upon the mysterious world which they have found there. 
None have penetrated so far as he into those dim regions, but truths 
which speak to every heart because they come from the heart, have 
been the reward of the adventurers; and poetry has been enriched 
with new and precious stores of thought and feeling. 

Christian poetry has not yet attained its perfect developement. 
The influence of the Gospel has been in general indirect in its char- 
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acter, acting first on society and then on the poet. Poets as a class 
have not been Christians, but merely members of a Christian society. 
They have not drunk from the fountains, but have quaffed from the 
less pure waters of the spirit of the age. 

The results have indeed been precious. But what may not be 
hoped when the poet has experienced all these things, and when as 
in the pious days of Rome, the name of prophet and pvuet are syn- 
onymes ; when he shall regard his office, as Milton did, not for mere 
entertainment or amusement, but as “the inspired gift of God, of 
power beside the office of a pulpit, to unbind and cherish in a great 
people the seeds of virtue and public civility, to allay the perturba- 
tions of the mind and set the affections in right tune.” 





Song. 
SUNG AT THE SPOON EXHIBITION OF FIFTY-NINE. 
(AIR—“ Integer Vite.”) 
O Domus prestans, ubi magni et ampli 
Vitam agunt lete et studiunt poliri, 
Cui favent Muse ; juvenum patrona, 
Almaque Mater, 


Splendidz fame tibi sint honores, 

Glorizque altz tibi sint favores, 

Teque florentem, sapiens tuendi 
Servet Athene. 


Filii grati tibi nos canemus, 

Ante magnorum hic memores virorum, 

Arduzque ulmi placido loquuntur 
Nocte susurru. 


Seculis multis maneas, diuque 

Laurea frontem niteas corona, 

O per etates celebris futura 
Mater YAuEnsIs! 


Cochlear letum! et tibi nunc agamus 

Gratias multas, Soboles Yalensis! 

Deque te nostri pueri audientes 
Erudientur. 


Cum Pater Tempus fuerit senilis 

Ipse, resque omnes alias ruina 

Ceferit: Vivas redivivum in flore 
CocHLEAR InGENS! 








A VISION. July, 





A Vision. 


I tay sketching on the hillside one breathless day in June, 

With the river lapsing by me, like the flowing of a tune,— 
Good old Ward, that heavenly tune, 

Sung by drowsy choirs of a Sabbath afternoon,— 

When suddenly a dimness crept. across my wearied eyes, 

From the glistening of the river, or the glowing of the skies— 
Bright and cloudless summer skies— 

And in my brain as cloudless, mingling thoughts began to rise. 


Was it real and an earnest of the things that are to be ? 

Was it prophecy or second-sight—the gift that came to me ? 
Was the vision given to me 

A true painting of some vista in this dim eternity ? 

Or did a phantom mock me with a satan-like device, 

Offering only stones and rubbish for the pearl of countless price— 
Selling at a fearful price— 

Dull Earth-pictures for true landscapes of the heavenly Paradise? 


Be it false or beatific—’twas a vision fair to view; 

Calmly stretched the slumbrous valley with the river gliding thro’— 
Gently, gently, sliding thro’— 

Neath a towering cliff of hemlock, cedar, mountain-pine and yew. 

On the hither bank of maples, stamped against the river’s sheen, 

Mid the thrush-entangling alders, clothed from head to foot in green,— 
Rustling mounds of living green— 

Full of light and full of music—sang sweet choristers unseen. 


But the blessing of the vision was a warmth within my soul, 

Such as cheered the homesick wanderer in that winter at the pole— 
Such as cheered his sinking soul— 

When along the Arctic horizon he saw the red sun roll! 

How the chill of old-time darkness in the sunshine passed away! 

How the hearts of crew and captain leaped to meet the long, long day. 
Ah! a warmer, longer day 

Dawned upon my sleeping senses, neath that vision’s blessed sway! 


Close beside me on the hillside, with the old familiar face, 

Sat an angel! Yes, ’twas she, who had slipped from my embrace— 
Gone to Heaven from my embrace— 

Three long summer suns ago, leaving God to take her place. 

Bless His name! that from the shadow that has swallowed up my youth, 

From its fierce and black despair should be wrought that blissful truth— 
That now ever-welcome truth— ‘ 

That, from her lips once was uttered, I believe in faith and sooth! 
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As we sat, the angel said to me, “ Beloved, this fresh breeze 
That fans us, is the air of heaven; and all these waving trees, 
On the hillside, and the hills—the mountains and the seas— 
The deep, dark, turbulent seas— 
Are parts of heaven; the change from earth is in the eye that sees, 
And in the heart that understands the tale they tell of God. 
Our spirits disenthralled with tireless feet shall tread the sod 
Of the New Earth forever and for aye! 
Heaven is but Earth with its evil purged away.” 





Hames. 


WE were once acquainted with a mau who took it into his head 
to name all his male children after the prophets, beginning with 
Isaiah, and taking them along in the order laid down in the scrip- 
tures. When last heard from, he had gone down the list so far as 
Haggai. Now, however great may be the disposition to view such 
a circumstance merely in the light of a good joke, any one, who re- 
flects at all, must feel indignant at so gross an outrage upon those 
principles of beauty, which are innate in every human heart, and to 
some extent govern the actions of every life. It certainly seems a 
matter of wonder, that parents, who in every other respect pay the 
greatest attention to the welfare of their offspring, and manifest the 
most extreme anxiety for their happiness, should so often, from pure 
thoughtlessness or indifference, inflict upon them names, which in 
after years will be a constant source of mortification. For all the 


_ other evils and misfortunes of our condition, there is some allevia- 


tion, some sweetness to counteract the gall. An ungainly form, ac- 
tive exercise and constant care may make graceful ; ugly features 
time may soften, or at least an accidental kick from a horse may 
render presentable ; a sour disposition may be sweetened by a care- 
ful attention to the principles of ‘‘sound morality”; a reputation 
once lost, years of laborious self denial and blameless conduct may 
restore; for the pangs of love, matrimony is a sure and speedy reme- 
dy ; and from a scolding wife, death will at some time relieve the 
troubled heart. But it is not so with an ill-sounding name. Atten- 
tion cannot make it beautiful ; time cannot soften it into grace, nor 
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accident render it attractive ; morality cannot improve it, matrimony 
changes it with only the half of creation; and worst of all, death, 
which frees us from all other things of earth, frees us not from it. 
It hangs upon a man’s footsteps, like a double shadow, preceding 
him wherever he goes, following him wherever he has gone. It 
dogs him through innumerable adiases, and clings to him in spite of 
the decisions ot courts and legislatures. And even when his spirit 
has passed away, all that in large ‘letters is carved upon his tomb- 
stone, all that remains to tell the great majority of mankind that he 
ever had a real existence, is his name. It is a friend or an enemy, 
that sticketh closer than a brother, for living he cannot escape it, 
and dead, it continues to endure, the only lasting proof that he has 
once been. 

Originally, names consisted of but one word, which itself often 
expressed, as in the lliad, the predominance of some personal qual- 
ity. But as every people inereased in number, the grand object for 
which they were used, the distinguishing an individual from those of 
his own race, family or country, rendered their further multiplica- 
tion necessary. This gradual change can be traced in the history of 
almost every civilized nation. Instead of the simple designation of 
the person, like Romulus or Remus, the Ruman of the latter days 
of the Republic had begun to carry around with him a bundle of 
nomens, cognomens, praenomens and adnomens. The individuality 
of the man himself was almost lost in such an assemblage of words 
as Cornelius Scipio Africanus Aemilianus Minor or Marcus Por- 
cius Cato Censorinus Sapiens. This same tendency also appears 
in the history of the European nations, particularly those of the 
Teutonic race. Instead of the plain Otto, Ludwig or Friedrich of 
the early Dukes of Germany, we have now the sounding title of 
some petty landgrave, the length of whose name is in an exact inverse - 
ratio to the extent of his possessions. Instead of the Alfred or 
Ethelred of our Saxon ancestors, we can now boast of more than 
one such a collection of appellations, as is owned by Mr. G. P. R. 
James, who, as the poet very truly remarks, 


“ Got at the font his highest claims 
To be reckoned a man of letters.” 


It is a singular fact that many of the most beautiful of our Christ- 
ian names are neglected almost altogether, or certainly are very 
rarely used. We content ourselves with miserable Hebrew desig- 
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nation, while some of the finest of the Saxon and Norman appear 
scarcely anywhere, save in print. Nu one, who has not examined 
the subject, can have any idea of the large number of fine-sounding 
appellations belonging to our language, of the very existence of 
which he is probably ignorant. A thorough reform is needed in 
this particular. As Wesley did not believe the devil should have 
all the good tunes, so we are most decidedly averse to the novels 
having all the good names. 

It might be a matter for discussion, whether a man’s destiny is at 
all affected by his name. Whether it be true or not, it certainly 
cannot be doubted that our feelings towards any one, of whom we 
are entirely ignorant, are strangely influenced in his favor or dis- 
favor, according as his name falls pleasantly or harshly upon the 
ear. It is hard to link the idea of greatness to an ill-sounding appel- 
lation. Nor is this a mere vulgar prejudice; at least it is not a 
prejudice peculiar to vulgar minds, since many of the most gifted 
intellects have been under itsinfluence. ‘ Don’t Nicodemus him into 
nothing,” was the very quaint but suggestive remark of Elia ina 
letter to one of his friends, who had just been blessed with an addition 
to his family. Metastasio called one of his operas J/ Re Pastor. 
“The chief incident,” he says, “is the restitution of Sidon to the 
lawful heir; a prince, with such a hypochondriac name, that he 
would have disgraced the title-page of any piece. Who would have 
been able to hear an opera entitled LZ’ Abdolonimo?” Byron also 
expressed this universal feeling in his English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers, when he spake in the fullowing manner of a Bristol book- 
seller, who had published an epic with “lines forty thousand, cantos 
twenty-five ;”” 


“Oh! Amos Cottle !—Phcebus ! what a name 
To fill the speaking trump of future fame!” 


Willis, also, in a tale of his College life, implies his opinion in a 
remark in regard to one of his classmates. “If Job had rejuiced in 
amore euphonious name,” he says, ‘I should have bought a criti- 
cism in some review, and started him fairly asa poet. But ‘Job 
Smith !’"—* Poems by Job Smith !’—It would never do! If he wrote 
like a seraph, and printed the book at his own expense, illustrated 
and illuminated, and half a crown to each person that would take 
one away, the critics would damn him all the same! Really one’s 
father and mother have a great deal to answer for !” 
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Novels are also a good test of the universality of this feeling. 
Call it a silly prejudice or what you will, yet no one likes by any 
means so well the hero or heroine, who possesses a name, which his 
taste at once pronounces inelegant. Something is felt to be wanting 
in such a case to the sentiment of satisfaction, which otherwise we 
would have experienced. For it is opposed to those ideas of beauty 
and fitness, which are as universal as the race, and which instinctively 
seek in all facts and real events, and demand in all ideal conceptions 
as near an approach to perfection as possible. 

And in this connection, it certainly does seem singular, to say the 
least, that in any list of great men, especially in any list of great 
poets, there are so few names, which are not beautiful. The Eng- 
lish reader will at once recall to mind Spenser, Shakespeare, Shir- 
ley, Massinger, Congreve, Campbell, Coleridge, Shelley, Byron, 
Tennyson and a vast number of others. Yet it is to be remembered 
that this is a rule which cannot be made universal. It cannot be 
forgotten that the greatest of England’s philosophers was Bacon, 
and the most genial of her essayists was Lamb. It cannot be forgot- 
ten that in the list of Scotland’s literary men, Hogg occupies no ob- 
scure position. It cannot be forgotten that the most polished and 
perfect of American poets was dignified by Punch with the title of 
the Protracted Fellow. There is surely in these cases no greater 
anomaly, than to see in the name of a man, now universally admitted 
to be at the head of modern English novel writers, one of the most 
vulgar exclamations to be found in our language. 

As another class is soon to leave us forever, we will lay down for 
the benefit of aspirants for the silver cup, three rules, which are the 
combined result of the practical experience of others, tested and 
confirmed by our own observation. We commence with one, now 
happily as well-known as an adage, and for the violation of which 
heavy penalties should be imposed. 

I. Never name your child after yourself. It defeats the very object 
for which a name is given, that of distinguishing those of the same 
family from each other. Moreover a Jr. attached to a name is al- 
ways a ridiculous and ungraceful appendage. 

Il. Never be seduced into giving your child a Hebrew name. From 
the action of this rule, it is perhaps just to except a single one, which 
belongs to females; but in general terms it may be said, that of all 
names these are the most ungraceful and inelegant, and should be 
banished by the present generation from good society. 
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III. Never name your child after a celebrated man. It involves a 
very questionable compliment to the individual supposed to be hon- 
ored, and moreover is apt to suggest unfavorable comparisons. 

T. R. L. 


—_—-— + ——-—— 


Aoctes Pulenses. 
No. If. 
THE STUDENT IN THE TENT. 


SCENE—NORTH MIDDLE. 
ACT I. 


SCENE I.—Fourth floor—Hall and Stairway overflowing with Students—One 
of the Juniors is elected Major-General,and one of the Seniors, Brigadier. 


Mas-Gen.—Comrades, Allies and Veterans of 1854: The regula- 
tions under which we are to act are laws enacted by our fore-fathers, 
at a time when, as now, the Indians seemed entering into a “ gene- 
ral combination to extirpate the English.” (Reads from the the New 
Haven Records.) “ Att a general court, April 3d. 1644, itis ordered, 
that every male from 16 yeares olde to ’60, within this jurisdiction, be 
furnished forthwith with a gun, a sword, a pound of powder, four 
pounds of pistol bullets, or twenty-four bullets fitted for every gun, 
and so continue from time to time.” 

“Jt is ordered, that the fourth part of the trayned band shall come 
to public worship at the beating of the second drum, with their arms 
complete.” 

“It is ordered, the night shall be divided into three watches. In 
case of danger the sentinell shall fyre one gun.” 

The first watch will be set at 9 o’clock, when let every man be 
“armed and equipped as the law directs.” (Conticuerunt omnes.) 

Cmier or THE Enctneers.—The quarters assigned to the several 
regiments are: To the 58th, 59th, and 60th, the lower floors; the 
fourth will be occupied by the volunteers as a reserve. (Deafening 
jeers.) 


Exeunt. 
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ACT II. 


SCENE I.—First floor—Tools and Timber for Barricading. Manent En- 
gineers—Enter Generals. 


Mas-Gen.—Aye, make them strong, that they to all the legions 
leagued, yield not. These walls ere now have stood the test against 
the “ thunder-threat ” of cannon. 

Curer or Encineers.—(Interrupting) Thunder-threat? A can- 
non spiked wakes not the lightning’s voice. 

Brie-Gen.—But make them sirong; lest these old doors, each 
wrenched from its each several hinge, may open to the enemy. 

Cuter.—Deep is driven every bolt, and moveless every bar ; so, 
sooner this time-tested pile shall fall than these old iron-covered doors 
give way. 

Exeunt. 


SCENE II.—Second floor—Study-table. Landis Solus—Enter Colonel of the 59th. 


Cot.—Landis, have you heard the last advices ? 

Lay.—Yes, from my “ Division Officer,” who suggested I’d better 
“study up.” 

Cot.—No, but from the scouts. The rumors coincide; all center 
in the certainty of attack to-night! And history tells an era just be- 
yond the “ memory of men now living,” that is to the enemy an ex- 
ample, and to us a warning of certain war. 

Lan.—Fortunam Priami cantabo et: nobile bellum. “ Parturiunt 
montes et nascitur ridiculus mus !” 

Cot.—You know the order and the hour. Let the “ Invincible 
Foot” be in line. Exit. 

Lan.—(Soliloquizing.) Confound this hub-bub! Confound this 
Arrian, confusion worse, confounded! Nuvu furlough on the morrow! 
The Prof. considers the taking of Tyre more important than the de- 
struction of North Middle. 


Enter Hallet. 


Hat.—*“ A horse! a horse!! My kingdom fora horse! ! !” 

Lan.—A Colt ? 

Hat.—No. (Displaying two.) I have a pair; buta pony; or my 
morning’s recitation will be decidedly tacit. 
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Lan.—{3- Ya-a-a-h! That load is akin to one you perpetrated 
upou the Latin tutor, freshman year, when you plead the “ Livy 
complaint,” as an excuse for absence from recitation, You'd better 
reserve your loads for the enemy. Isn’t your division in advance of 
ours in the “expedition?” Read to me this lesson, and I promise 
you a ride through “ Germany.” 

Exeunt ambo. 


ACT IIL. 


SCENE I.—Third floor—Horse Pistols—Colt’s Pistols—Bangers—Billets— 
Bowtes—Men Moulding Bullets. 


First Voice.—Have we ammunition enough for the night ? 
Seconp Voice.—No. Stanley will you procure some more pow- 

der ? Exit Stanley. 
First Votce.— 


The barbarian came down like a wolf on the class, 
And his cohorts were gleaming in flannel and brass; 
And the sheen of his trump— 


Seconp Voice.—(Interrupting.) Might have been the last trump 
to some of us, if— 


Enter Stanley. 


Sra.—(Out of breath.)I—could’nt—find the—dust of death—but 
here’s a—brace of pistols. 
First Vorce.—Ah! I take! (And all take) 


Here’s to Alma Mater, 
Drink it down! 
Seconp Voice.— 
Here’s to Alma Mater, 
Drink it down! 
ALL.— 
Here’s to Alma Mater, 
And defeat to all who hate her, 
Drink it down! drink it down! 
Drink it down! down!! down!!! 


Enter Aid-de-Camp. 


Ain. —You have orders from head quatters to form in line imme- 
diately. 


Ezeunt omnes. 
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SCENE Il.—Fourth floor—Groups of Recruits. 


Leavrr.—Associated soldiers: We are fresh recruits; that sup- 
poses a want of discipline. But we are volunteers ; that warrants 
bravery. We have not yet extinguished ourselves by any mighty 
and inglorious achievement, but a great celibacy awaits us. When, 
with the mighty telescope of history, 1 take a “ retrospective view of 
futurity,” methinks I see the shades of posterity hovering over us 
with a halo of laurel, whose green leaves shall flourish through the 
countless revolutions of the universe, till the ponderous pendulum 
of the great clock of creation shall cease to wag, its unwieldy wheels 
to move, and its diurnal dial-plate to mark the flight of years. 


[Meantime the men have fallen asleep.] 


Enter Aid-de-Camp. 


A1p.—(Addressing the leader.) It is the hour of the second watch. 
Dispatch immediately two platvons to relieve the guard. 
Serseant.—(Stirring among “the fiery mass of living valor roll- 
ing on the floor.”) ‘“ Rise, or Yale forever falls !” 
Exeunt. 


ACT IV. 


SCENE I.—The Allied Yalensians in Battalion—Generalissimo in front with 
his Staff (supposed to be a Yale-Banger.) 


Gen.—Soldiers, the movements of the enemy indicate an attack 
about the third watch; and that you may be in good spirits then, I 
would recommend that you have recourse immediately to your sev- 
eral quarters to procure refreshments. (Cheers.) 

Exeunt. 


SCENE I1.—Marquee—Offcers. 


Gen.—How do those in authority look upon this unfortunate affair ! 
Will they justify the students ? 

A1w.—Of course they will. No one, unprejudiced, can avoid the 
conviction that the firing was not only justifiable but commendable. 
The first pistol was fired in the air, and— 

Gen.—And that was a signal for the rest. However commend- 
able may be the motives of the one that fired first he committed a 
great indiscretion. 
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Aw.—On the contrary, it was the cvolest discretion. Give an 
angry man the soft answer that turns away wrath; let him, after 
seeming conciliated, suddenly change his tone, thundering a curse 
upon you, and brandishing a heavy iron over your head, and I im- 
agine that even you would scarcely be cool with all your general- 
ship. 

Gen.—I called it indiscretion only because it called out the other 
shots. 

Aro.—The one who first fired is not answerable for that. If he 
were, he should be rewarded. For the firing altogether was for us 
most timely and opportune. If I had been present at the affray, I 
should consider that I owed lasting gratitude to those who did it. 

Gen.—Yes, but is it necessary that any should have been present ? 

Aiw.—They could not avoid passing where they did. To have 
gone around by Elm Street, so far out of the way, would have been 
construed as cowardice, that would encourage insult, and that would 
cause an encounter perhaps more dangerous than this. And besides, 
our fellows did not stop until they were on College grounds; and 
those who went back, did so to explain, and if possible to effect a 
conciliation. 

Brig.— Will your fellows, in case of an examination, pursue the 
policy pursued in 1854, and “ decline to answer ?” 

A1w.—No other policy would be safe. Although the law must 
justify those who fired, yet they would be daily in danger from cow- 
ardly attacks, as long as they remained in Yale. 


{Singing in the upper hall.] 
‘* Edite, bibite, collegiales.” 


Gen.—That singing must cease ! 

Bric.—You agree with the firemen then ? 

Gen.—No, they took offence at the words of the song, “ We’ll 
protect and defend thee.” But it seems to be out of harmony with 
the present occasion. 

Brig.— What, the protection and defence ? 

Gen.—No, the singing ! 

Arp.—So far, from that to me, it seems the index of the deepest 
feeling. No mind could endure longer the tension that ours have 
for the last three days. Give us a song—a song—anything ! 


[All sing.] 
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SONG.—Air, Rosalie. 


Sing, Oh sing Yalensians 
Alma Mater’s fame ; 
As erewhile, forever 
May her name 
Be the magic watch-word 
To allure our youth 
On triumphantly to truth. 
Let the sounding chorus, 
While of her we sing, 
Through elm-fretted arches 
Rise and ring 
Till the trees like harp-strings, 
Trembling to the strain 
Skyward send the glad refrain. 


Cuorvus.—Bright is her glory; 
Bright may it be! 
Light of Columbia’s land is she; 
Garland then the great names, 
Round her honored brow, 
Keep her fame as bright as now. 
Enter Messenger. 
He whispers a few hurried words to the General, who pales, rises 
and announces in a husky voice, that “a student is shot !” 
Auu.— (Huskily and hurriedly.) Who? Where? When? How ? 
Mess.—(In the other entry with a pistol.) But you remember 
Coppée says “‘a good shot is either the person who shoots or the 
effect of the shot ;” but this is one of that kind which the logical 
Professor termed “a bad shot.” 
[General frowns; his staff rises with his anger, and messenger 
evaporates. | 
[Report of a Sharpe without. ] 
Gen.—Who hold the third watch ? 
A1n-—They are Engineers. Exzeunt. 


SCENE IIl.—Jn front of North Middle—One of the watch in great trepidation, 
explaining the firing to the Officer of the Guard—Sentries pacing on the 
Lines. 


Excirep Sentry.—The firing was accidental sir. I saw a dark 
form advancing from among the trees, and I challenged him with 
“ Who comes there!” He said “a friend.””’ And I answered, “ ad- 
vance and give an account of yourself!” 
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Orr.—Give an account of yourself? You mean give the counter- 
sign. 

Sen.—Just as he came up my gun went off, and—the shot rattled 
in the tower of the chapel. 


[Prayer bell rings.] Exeunt. 


ACT V. 
SCENE I.—One-fourth of the Students hastening to Chapel down the stairs. 
SCENE II.—(“ Transferred ””»—from Oxford—“ by poetic license.”’) 


“ Now shine the spires beneath the paly moon, 

And through North Middle peace and silence reign ; 
Save where some fiddler scrapes a drowsy tune, 

Or copious bowls inspire a jovial strain. 


Save that in yonder cobweb-mantled room, 
Where lies a student in profound repose, 
Oppressed with ale, wide echoes through the gloom 
The droning music of his vocal nose. 


Within those walls, where through the glimmering shade, 
Appear their books in many a mouldering heap; 

Each in his narrow bed till breakfast laid, 
The peaceful fellows of the College sleep.” 





Student Grabes. 


WE do not propose to give this Magazine a lugubrious character 
by dealing extensively in solemn subjects, and had not anticipated 
that both the first and second numbers of the “ Lrr.” under our ad- 
ministration, would treat of graves. But, strolling, a few days ago, 
into the cemetery, we recollected that somewhere in that city of the 
dead—a city within a city, where everything sleeps and rests for- 
ever, while life ebbs and flows tumultuously all around—a plot of 
ground is devoted to student use. 

Inasmuch as we ourselves knew nothing of the character and ap- 
pearance of things thereabouts, we proceeded forthwith to inspect 

VOL. XXIII. 28 
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the premises. And inasmuch as students at large are decidedly de- 
ficient in information on so exclusively a student subject, a report 
of first impressions may not be out of place. 

As we stood under the old arch-way entrance, it occurred to us, 
to be sure, that we have no friends among those who lie in the stu- 
dent plot. No fresh mound-heap has been thrown up there for 
years. And we, therefore, have no immediate interest in the spot 
or its tenant monuments. But, as common children of one Alma 
Mater, it is our pride and boast to claim a connection with “the 
great men who have been bere before us;’’ and, in like manner, 
men who have died here, have left hallowed memories fur all of 
us, tho’ we knew them not. Whoever, too, has been bunked away 
in old South Middle, as we have, shut up in the gloomy center of 
that jolly old building—how many a jolly exterior has a black, hol- 
low heart!—away from sunlight and comfort, sick and alone— 
can draw near that student burying ground with something like 
sympathy fur the poor fellows who must have gone thro’ just such 
experience, before their classmates carried them out to that other 
more lonely spot. 

So thinking, we turned to the right of the entrance, and making 
our way along a quiet walk where dancing shadows give life and 
animation even to the home of the dead, came upon the object of 
our search. The spot is easily recognized. First, by the general 
air of dilapidation and neglect which hangs around it, in strong con- 
trast to the tidy freshness of neighboring lots. And, secondly, by the 
classical modelling of the monuments. Mathematical cubes are cap- 
ped with cinereal urns, one or two sarcophagi surmount Professors 
graves, and nondescript marbles support ancient vestal lamps in 
which the soul-flame of immortality keeps steadily burning. Dwarf- 
ed moss-sprigs cling to the crumbling old stones as the thoughts and 
affections of scattered classmates cling to the memory of the long 
crumbled dust underneath ; and the tall, precocious grass, even now 
in the spring-time of vegetation, droops its sorrowing head over the 
resting place of the youthful dead. 

Where crowded classmates once stood, where strong men once 
wept, as the minister’s voice consigned to earth all that was left of 
a hopeful, buoyant comrade, where “in the hush that followed the 
prayer,” hearts were chilled and the life-blood curdled by the dull 
rattle of the coffin—how differeut the scene now! The stump of 
an old willow does the weeping, two or three tattered lilac bushes 
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stand around as mourners, while a couple of ragged ash trees cast 
a poor apology for kindly shade, upon the graves. 

Walking th: ough the enclosure, we could not but notice the style of 
inscriptions used—a style characteristic of young men and students. 
Among twenty-five tombstones, not one contains a verse from scrip- 
ture—aud only one, a paraphrase. While the brilliancy of the dead 
man’s career in this life is mentioned in almost every instance, a 
future is referred to but three times, Stereotyped expressions of 
“regard,” “ esteem,” “respect and admiration” greet you at every 
turn, frequently assuring posterity that the deceased was “endowed 
with a fine understanding, which he had assiduously and successfully 
cultivated,” or—done into Latin—“ alta mente preditus, eruditione 
omnigena imbutus, urbanitate suavissima ;” while, in not a single 
case, is a student spoken of as a Christian-~as religiously disposed 
--or as an exerciser of Christian influence among his associates, 

Now, it cannot but have been that some few of those who are 
buried there were known for other than head-qualities, or even than 
heart-qualities—if by this latter expression we mean something 
more than a merely sociable, jolly, rollicking disposition. Of twen- 
ty-five death-scenes at such long intervals, there must have been 
some, where Christianity gave hope to the dying, and consolation 
to the mourning. And why notsayso? Surely the dead man must 
have wished it. And were we his friend, we should rest content 
with nothing else. Monumental inscriptions serye no useful end 
whatever, unless they give important information to a stranger, or 
recall true life-traits to a friend. Now, the most obvious and only 
really important question which comes to mind, as one looks at a 
grave, is: “ how is it with his soul?’ The stranger asks it, the friend 
asks it; and if nothing is said to this point, all might have been left 
unsaid. Where brevity is an object, let the inscription be striking, 
inspiring, suggestive of great thoughts. If there is any hope that 
“all is well with his soul,” why, let us know it, rather than put into 
large capitals, as the sole inscription, such an abominably milk-and- 
water flourish as, ‘‘ this monument was erected by his classmates as 
a token of te gard aud affection.” 


We characterized the style of inscriptions as peculiar to young 
men and students. Of young men, because, engrossed in such a life 
as we here lead, knowing almost nothing of sorrow, nothing of 
weariness of the world, nothing of heart-sickness and self-dissatis- 
faction—but strong ir the vigour of youth, and confident of a bright 
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future—we are prone to overlook the dying man’s only consolation, 
and to record only those traits which made him companionable. 
And, as students, we are naturally worshippers of intellect. We 
come: to college to cultivate mind, we guage men by a mind- 
standard, and, even on the tomb stone, take pains to settle, first of all 
a man’s claim to talent and mental strength—to record his success 
as a student. This decided, we consider, next, the sociality in his 
composition. 


Now, when an individual erects a monument and writes inscrip- 
tions, he can speak his own feelings—if a true heart-friendship has 
grown up between the dead and his historian, the latter knows how 
to delineate the strong pvints in his character, whereby he learnt to 
appreciate him—can speak forcibly about the heart, from the heart. 

But no one man has more than two or three such friends; one 
hundred cannot possibly stand in any such relation to him, even 
when so closely drawn together as here in college. 

And, consequently, when Common Councils, like class meetings, 
erect a monument and undertake to draw a character, the resultant 
is insipid and superficial; inscriptions on public monuments, put 
there by public bodies, always are superficial. As classmates, we 
all fight together in mind. contests, and, thus learning each others 
mental powers, can speak of them with a prospect of doing justice. 
But, when the same common council classmeetings speak of heart- 
qualities, they invariably measure a man by his rollicking jollity— 
the true depth of his character never is reached. ‘ Easyman,” 
perhaps, receives his due, because being all things and the same 
thing to all men, anybody and everybody can describe him equally 
well. But “ Easyman’s” fate in this respect, is peculiar. 

The young man, therefore, is swallowed up in the student; and 
christianity being lost sight of in intellect-worship, not a cross nor 
other symbol of christian worship—not one verse from scripture— 
can be found in the college burial ground. While even our heart- 
natures, so highly cultivated by college friendships, are inadequately 
drawn, because class-meetings and class-committees attempt the 
task, rather than resign it to a near friend. B. N. H. 
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Memorabilia Palensia. 


College Churcn. 


Firty-THREE students were admitted to church membership, in the College 
Chapel at the last communion. There is a prospect from the applications, that 
quite a number will join at the next. The number mentioned is larger in pro- 
portion to the congregation, than that lately received into H. W. Beecher’s 
church, and forms an encouraging comment upon the working of the Great Re- 
vival in our College world. 


TT 


The Art Ha=hibition. 


The Art Exhibition, which was announced in our last number, is now open to 
the public. It consists of a large number of very choice works, many of which 
have been loaned to the committee by private individuals. The collection in- 
cludes one hundred and fifty oil paintings, a few in water colors, some excellent 
pencil sketches, and a few pieces of statuary. Almost every school of art is rep- 
resented by originals or copies. Among the works of the old masters, we may 
particularly mention, original paintings attributed to Murillo, Lud. Carracci, 
Carlo Dolce, Salvator Rosa, the school of Raphael, school of Guido, Schedone, 
and Teniers, and choice copies of Murillo, Titian, Raphael, Carlo Dolce, Andrea 
del Sarto, Guido, Claude Lorraine and others. 

Among modern Artists, Americans are naturally the most fully represented. 
There are works by Copley, Stuart, Trumbull, Allston, Cole, Durand, Morse, 
Huntington, White, Cropsey, Kensett, Rossiter, Doughty, Wall, Glass, Brown, 
Lang, Champney, Durrie, Hart, Church, Elliott, Sulley, Innes, Weir, Tait, and 
many others. 

Among the European Artists we may mention Stanfield, Westall, Cooper, 
Landseer, Achenbach, Meyer, Humbert, Koekoek, Melchior, ‘ Fire’ Miller, and 
others. Our present limits do not permit us to extend the list. The lack of 
a printed catalogue, which is now felt, will soon be remedied, and we shall then 
be able to make more extended comments. 

It is clear that we are now enjoying, as a college community, rare opportu- 
nities for studying the Fine Arts, and it is greatly to be hoped that an apprecia- 
tion of the labors of the committee will be shown, not by the purchase of tickets 
merely, but by that careful examination of the gallery which its merits demand. 

We are informed that the lecturers in the course, which has been announced 
are Prof. G. W. Greene, of New York, Prof. A. D. White, of Michigan, D. G. 
Mitchell, Esq., of New Haven, Hon. H. C. Deming, of Hartford,; and possibly, 
President Woolsey and Prof. Silliman, Jr. 

Professor Salisbury’s opening discourse was given on Wednesday afternoon, 
June 23. The subject was Michael Angelo. 
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V7ooden Spoon Hxhibition. 


The Wooden Spoon Exhibition of the Class of 1859, took place at Brewster’s 
Hall, Tuesday evening, June 15th, in the presence of the nobility and beauty of 
New Haven. All who have attended previous Spoon Exhibitions, and some who 
have attended for the last ten years, declare this superior to all that have pre- 
ceded it. The music was by the Germania Orchestra of Boston. The ‘“ Spoon,” 
beautifully carved and of rosewood, was presented in behalf of the Class by J. H. 
Twichell to H. M. Boies. Besides the colloquies and the songs the programme 
was as follows: 


ee I NE a iaihik Ge nd adind cteo ened oede sees weed C. H. Boarpmay. 
HIGH ORATION—Student Life in Yale,...................@. H. Correy. 
ES MN BW 0005 again 606s 60% ene csce ened H. E. Haywarp. 
eer A a 
PHILOSOPHICAL ORATION—Universal Gravitation,....E.T. FamBanks. 
I so '55. us abe dees ebeeken chee een anes xed J.H. Twice. 
SE I biiniadnw eenslecae anes wade bade sere meen wees s605 H. M. Bors. 
Presentation. 


Wednesday morning the Class of 1858 were presented to the President. After 
the Poem by E. C. Porter, and the Oration by G. P. Andrews, a hundred voices 
sent up the Parting Ode, composed by I. Riley, to the tune, ‘“‘ Auld Lang Syne.” 

At three o’clock P. M. the class gathered in front of old South Middle, ex- 
posed to the arrows of many a pair of eyes keeping anxious watch at the win- 
dows. In spite of the mirth-exciting class histories, sadness was the ruling 
emotion. It gradually grew upon the songs until just before the parting hand- 
grasp, they could sing, with the spirit and the understanding, the chorus (we 
quote it) of their last song—a song which initiates a new tune (‘‘ Das Abschied,” 
of the Halle Students,) into the society of Yalensian songs. 


** Classmates let the tears that flow, 


Warmed by friendship’s sunny glow, 
Into flowery memories grow.” 


—_— 


Pow-VVOoOw . 


In the evening, the Pow-wow, by which Freshmen are self-initiated into 
*¢ Sophomorescence,” came off with more than usual brilliancy—as to torches, 
transparencies et caetera. 


“Vivat classis nobilis, 
Sexaginta una ; 

Classis hominum bonorum, 

Classis fortium virorum, 
Minime jejuna.” 
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The DeF'orest Medal. 


The Townsend Premiums having been awarded to the following gentlemen of 
the Class of 1858, they competed for the De Forest MepAt, Friday afternoon, 
June 18th. 

The order of speaking was arranged by lot, as follows: 

The Leaven of the Gospel in the Poetry of Christian Nations. 

DaniELt Garrison Brinton, West Chester, Pa. 

The changes in the Centres of Civilization, in past ages. . 

Water Srantey Pirxiy, Hartford, Ct. 


Constitutions of Government as founded upon the abstract principles of 
Philosophy, and as developed by the realities of History; or, as formed under 
both influences. 

Cuauncey Seymour Kettoae, Bridgewater, N. Y. 

The Leaven of the Gospel in the Poetry of Christian Nations. 

Samvet Henry Lez, Lisbon, Ct. 


Constitutions of Government as founded upon the abstract principles of 
Philosophy, and as developed by the realities of History ; or, as formed under 
both influences. 

Cuannine Ricwarps, Cincinnati, 0. 

The changes in the centres of Civilization in past ages. 

Epear Lame Herermance, Kinderhook, N. Y. 

Constitutions of Government as founded upon the abstract principles of 
Philosophy, and as developed by the realities of History; or, as formed under 
both influences. 

Samvet CALDWELL, Farmington, III. 

The Leaven of the Gospel in the Poetry of Christian Nations. 

Martin Symser Ercuetpercer, York, Pa. 

The performance of C. 8. Kenioce, was judged in the mean the best piece 
spoken, and the best spoken piece, and to him the One Hundred Doliar Medal 
was awarded. 


Prizes. 

For Solution of Astronomical Problems, Class of 1858 
First Prize. Second Prize. 
De L. FrREEBOoRN, W. A. McDoweEtt, 
J. LovEweE.t. G. B. MacLeE.uay. 





SENIOR APPOINTMENTS, CLASS OF 1858. 


Valedictory Oration. 
Appison VAN Name. 


Philosophical Oratvon. 
Grorce BoarpMAn MacLe.uan. 
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Latin Oration. 
Jostan WILLARD GIBBs. 


Philosophical Orations. 
Rosert C. Haske. 


High Orations. 


J. T. Baird, 
E. L. Heermance, 


M. Abbott, 

E. P. Batchelor, 
8. Caldwell, 

I. Delano, 


De L. Freeborn, 
W. A. Lane, 


D. M. Bean, 


C. N. Johnson, 
E. A. Manice, 


Orations. 
L. Dembinski, 
E. T. Elliott, 
A. T. Jones, 


Dissertations. 
W. A. McDowell, 


E. G. Scott, 


First Disputes. 


E. M. Mills, 
W. S. Pitkin, 


Epwarp Srymovr. 


H. A. Pratt, 
F. W. Stevens. 


A. Mathewson, 
D. A. Miles, 

H. E. Sweetser, 
H. H. Turner. 


E. 8. Thomas, 
T. G. Valpy. 


Sweet, 


G. E. Street, 
Second Disputes. 


Ay 
C. B. Whittlesey, 
C. H. 


Williams. 


8 
M. 


G. 
E. 


. Eichelberger, 


. Andrews, 


P 
F. Blake, 


W. F. Ingerson, 
8. H. Lee, 
W. D. Morgan, 


Third Disputes. 


C. 8. Kellogg, 


B. F. Penny, 
I. Riley, 
Colloguies. 
L. R. Evans, 
F. A. Noble, 
T. A. Perkins, 





E. M. Taft, 
G. Wells. 


W. H. Steele, 
W. H. Woodward, 


E. A. Pratt, 
C. Tomlinson. 


Society Miliections. 


LINONIA. 


B. N. Hargison. 


W. A. Strives. 


G. P. WELLES. 


8. 8. HARTWELL. 


H. L. Haut. 


President. 


Vice-President. 


Treasurer. 


Librarian. 


Vice Inbrarian. 


BROTHERS. 


W. K. Haut. 


R. J. CARPENTER. 


D. Bowe. 


R. J. CARPENTER. 


D. HeBARD. 
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Secretary. 
C. D. Fouues. E. B. Fursisu. 
Vice-Secretary. 
8. SHEARER, J. L. Harmar. 
Senior Orator. 
E. CARRINGTON. L. B. FaAvLKNER. 


Junior Orator. 


E. G. Hotpen. W. C. Jounston. 


Prizes. 


Prizes for English Composition, Class of 1860. 


First Prize. Second Prize. Third Prize. 
First Division.—A. B. Batu. J. L. DANIELs., 8. Dunnam. 
Second » W.C. Jonnstox. M. P. Knowtrton. J. Howarp. 
Third a E. G. Mason. 8. R. Warren. J. M. Morais. 
J. H. Warp. 


Woolsey Scholarship, Class of 1861. 
Tracy PEcxK. 
Second in Rank. 


James Lanman HARMAR. 


Mathematical Prizes, Class of 1861. 
First Prize. Second Prize. 
Ricuarp Hoo.iHan. JoserH NEson FLINT. 
James Layman Harmar. 


The Yale Navy. 


A new boat, built by G. W. James, of Brooklyn, has just been added to our 
Navy. She is of chocolate color, and forty-five feet and seven inches in length. 
She is covered twelve feet forward and twelve feet aft, and is named by the builder 
the Wa. P. Bacon, out of compliment to our Commodore. She will, doubtless, 
Mr. Bacon informs us, be called the Yale, 

There are now in the Navy thirteen boats, and two hundred and seven men. 
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Enitor’s Cable. 


Sanctum, Saturday, June 26, 10 o’clock A. M. 
Thermometer 94° among the shades! The devil! thought we. 


(Enter devil, who hands us a note :) 
““We want copy for Editor’s Table immediately; the rest is in type. M. & T.” 

Hot, -hissing hot! said we; and a “ Dispute” to read at eleven o’clock. Tell 
them no more copy till twelve. Exit devil. 

We had written, on our Dispute, about twenty minutes, when again the imp- 
ortunate imp broke in upon us, with words evidently imp-lying haste for more 
“copy.” But, that Dispute! Well it must be extemporized. 

By the way, that “‘ Dispute” is one we have to ‘make up.”’ And that reminds 
us, that a few weeks since, we rusticated ourselves—not “ were rusticated”—in 
Woodbury, one of the oldest and most beautiful towns in the State. During our 
stay we ealled upon Rev. W. T. Bacon, whose enterprise proposed, and whose 
energy put through the instituting of the Yate Lirzerary Macazine. Our visit 
—but first let us remark, it is a great thing to be a Yale Lit. Editor. The honors 
of the office ‘‘ peregrinantur et rusticantur.” As we were going to say, our visit 
recalled all his College memories, and we found him more as the student 
than as the divine, more as the jolly Editor of the ‘ Lir,” than—as he has been 
for some time—as the reverend editor of the ‘‘New Englander.” After introdu- 
cing ourself, and stating that we had taken the liberty to call, because we wished 
to converse with him about the origin of the Lit, together with other conversa- 
tion, something like the following ensued : 

“Ah, yes. Glad to see you. Glad.you’ve called. How did you learn that I 
was connected with the origin of the Magazine ?” 

“In looking over the old numbers I found your name, written in pencil, at- 
tached to the first article, and to the most of the articles in the first volume.” 

“It was a favorite project of mine while in College. The idea had long lain 
jn my brain; and one day, while walking down Chapel-street with a classmate, 
Colton, said I,—it was Horace B. Colton—there ought to be a periodical published 
in this College, there is material enough to support it. ‘‘ Yes,” said Hod, “and 
deuced raw material too.”” Nothing more was said on the subject for some time. 
But one evening, he and another of our class—the class of ’87 were in my room, 
and I proposed the thing again. The result was, a class-meeting was called. 
Editors were appointed—the leaders of cliques, in order that we might get all 
interested. I understand that the editorship of the Magazine has come to be con- 
sidered one of the highest honorsin College. (We silently assented complacently.) 
After preparing the prospectus we sought the consent and support of the faculty. 
Some of them opposed it strongly, thinking that it would take the attention of 
the students from their studies. The venerable Professor , Was very 
earnest in opposition. But he has forgotten it now; for at one of our last Al- 
lumni meetings, in conversing with him, I alluded to the Magazine. He said: 
“Tt is an excellent thing! Excellent! Iwas always in favor of it!” I re- 
member that I took the prospectus myself to Prof. Kingsley. He was witty 
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and satirical, and was in the habit of annihilating with a word whatever was so 
unfortunate as not to meet his approval. Well, I went to him—but it was with 
fear and trembling—and handed him the prospectus. He read it, eyed mea 
moment over his spectacles, smiled blandly and attached his name to the paper. 
I knew then that it was a success.” 

We left with the firm conviction, judging from Mr. Bacon, the divine, that Mr, 
Bacon, the collegian must have been a glorious good fellow. And, as for his 
honors,—they are not that he was the founder of the Journal and Courier in this 
city, nor that he has been editor of the New Englander, but that he was the 
founder of the Yate Lirerary MaGcazinz, connected with this College. There 
is a trio that we reverence: the founder of Yale, the founder of Linonia, and the 
founder of the Lir. 


—_—_ 


Under the head of “ Literary notices,” in Russell’s Magazine, Charleston, 8. C. 
we find the following : 

“1. The Virginia University Magazine, edited by John Johnson of Charles- 
ton, 8. C., and James B. Davis of Augusta Co., Va. 

2. The Yale Literary Magazine, conducted by the Students of Yale College, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Both these Magazines are creditable to the taste and talent of the youug men 
who conduct them ; but after a perfectly impartial examination of the contents of 
several issues, we do not hesitate to give the preference to the Virginia Monthly.” 

The Virginia University Magazine is to ws one of the most readable of our ex- 
changes; while the Lit. to the students of almost any other college than Yale, 
is perhaps one of the least readable. In the Virginia University Magazine are, 
often, articles that would honor the Atlantie Monthly, or any publication in our 
country. lt is conducted as our Magazine was ten years ago. 

But the Lit. has become almost exclusively local, Yalensian. It does not pur- 
port to be the exponent of the literary ability of the students of Yale. Articles 
have been rejected, which, published afterward in other periodicals, have created 
no small sensation in the world without. 





No student can carry from Yale any fuller history of his Olympiad of Yalen- 
sian life than the four volumes of the Yate LirzrAry Macazine. How highly 
he will value them hereafter, may be seen from the following extract from a let- 
ter, received from one who has taken the Ltr from the beginning : 

‘I take the liberty of requesting you to send me the — number, which I have 
notreceived. I write for it immediately, that I may be in time to get that number 
as I had rather pay extra for it than have my set spoiled. I can assure you that 
no money would induce me to part with my set, if no others could be procured, 
and I do not know of any other investment that I could have made of two dollars 
a year, which has yielded me such ample returns, and which I can look back 
upon with so little regret. 

Although I am as fond as any one of the good things of this life, and think 
that all things were made to be enj :yed in moderation; yet, when I think of the 
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immense amount of cigars annually consumed in college, as it was while I was 
there, (Class of ’40,) if but one fifth of it were appropriated to keeping up the 
Magazine, its size could be greatly enlarged.” 





Every contributor is earnestly requested to send us his articles with his name 
enclosed in a sealed envelope, which, he may rest assured, shall not be opened 
unless the article is accepted. Hereafter no article will be published unless it is 
accompanied by a responsible name. 





By a circular “To the Friends of Williams College and the Patrons of Art,” 
dated June 15th, we are glad to see, that Winu1ams, almost simultaneously 
with YALE, is awake to the truth, that “there is no class of persons who are 
more susceptible than students to the power of noble Art; that “there are none 
who need more its elevating influences,” and that ‘‘ the only way in which the 
college student can be assisted in forming a correct taste for the beautiful in 
form and color, is to place before him the best models and specimens in all the 
branches in ancient and modern art—to provide for him an art gallery to which 
he can repair when fatigued with study, and catch a spark of the inspiration 
which has fired the souls of the great masters.” 

In the same circular we read the following: ‘‘ As Williams College was the first 
in this country to erect an Astronomical Observatory, so let it be the first to 
establish an Art Gallery which shall be an honor to the Institution.”” The Art 
Gallery in Yale was open to the students before the date of this circular. 





In an article in the June number of the Harvard Magazine, entitled “ The 
Boating Reputation of Harvard,” in which the writer proceeds “ to express his 
individual opinion, praising what he likes and finding fault where he has cause,” 
occurs the following: ‘‘ If a man has a soft spot, the third mile is sure to find 
it. We are equal to any for a momentary spurt; but when dogged persistence, 
even under probable defeat, is required, we are wanting.” This was evidently 
written amid the memories of defeat, and before their late great victory over 
the best boats of Boston. But read this. ‘Granting that we must yield to the 
English, must we also confess our inferiority to our competitors here? There 
can be but one answer with regard to American students ; we claim superiority 
over them, and are ready at any time to make good our boast, as we have done 
before.” Verily this is modest, very ! 





We are glad to learn that the new boat just added to our Navy is to be 
named the Yate. In the race on Monday, the 28th of June, its superiority over 
the Varuna was established. 





Norticz.—A liberal premium will be paid by the publisher for two copies each 
of No. 7 and 8, of Vol. 21 of this Magazine ; and also No. 8, of Vol. 22. 























